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of quite elaborate toys for the smaller children to play
with. Some large towns, encouraged by transport
improvements, have bought considerable stretches of
country beyond their boundaries, to which the citizens
may freely resort; and parish councils, as we have seen,
are getting hold of cricket fields for village children,
v/hose liberty to wander where they will is frequently
less than appears. Swimming baths, run by an enter-
prising council at less than economic charges, also
bring in huge dividends of physical well-being.
Nevertheless, it is little use providing healthy
recreation for citizens who must return, early or late,
to unhealthy homes. Bad housing is perhaps the worst
legacy alike of the Industrial Revolution and its
turmoil in our towns and of squirearchical somnolence
in our countryside. In this all-important matter local
authorities have now a threefold power. They may
condemn to destruction those houses which they
consider to be quite unfit for human habitation. Under
Town Planning Acts and other legislation they may
decide the general lay-out of developing areas and
require every new building to conform within wide
limits to their standards of safety, healthiness, and
comely design. Thirdly, they may (with the sanction
of the Alinistry of Health) raise loans and build work-
ing-class houses at least themselves, and are encouraged
to do so by a Government subsidy towards the cost
of each new house built to reduce slums and over-
crowding. This subsidy is also available for all kinds
of housing construction to meet the post-war shortage.
The powers seem large enough, but the results up
to the war were rather meagre. On the one hand we
have to remember that the area already built on, and
built on badly, is enormous, and that to pull down